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and affection lavished upon him by a beautiful woman, but
sensual triumph at the tribute to his vanity, and self-congratu-
lation that he, with his ugliness, could enjoy a woman as com-
pletely as the most handsome and charming libertine of his
acquaintance.

"Recollection," he said, "is the resource of the middle-aged,"
and living daily amongst his memories after fifty, he allowed
his imagination to flatter his vanity so that his memoirs, as
Messrs. William Gerhardi and Hugh Kingsmill have said of
Casanova's, " are not misleading through failing to reveal what
he did, but through the addition of imaginary embellishments."
In Moore's imagination the cocottes he had paid for their favours
became grandes amoureuses, betraying their keepers to lavish
voluptuousness upon him for nothing; he endowed with romance
that least romantic, most mercenary and business-like body of
women, the artists' models of Montemartre and Montparnasse;
the memory of a woman who had smiled at him behind her
escort's back, of a shapely leg in a white stocking, of a glimpse
through a half-open door of white shoulders with a plait of yellow
hair falling over them, conjured up the tale of an amour that
might have been Moore's, was somebody's, and after so many
years, in the seclusion of his study, might just as well be Moore's.
According to himself, he was an insatiable amorist, but his
copious writings about them alone suggest that his amours
were not what happened, but what he would like to have happened.
He was no Casanova or Frank Harris, whose conduct had forfeited
the respect of their fellows, and whose only resource was to seem
contemptuous of convention by scandalising; he was a very
respectable old gentleman, who very much valued the admiration
of his lady friends. That women invariably liked him belied his
character of himself as an amorist; with the amorist, women
are instinctively on their guard, but they found in Moore a
charming and amusing companion, whose graceful compliments
they could enjoy because they never took him seriously. Which
success with the sex piqued his vanity, and because he could not
be a cave man in fact, he posed as a cave man on paper. As a
witty Dublin lady is reported to have said, "some men kiss and
tell, Mr. Moore tells but doesn't kiss."